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THE first greeting on this mid-summer day is that there 
must needs be extra giving to meet the year’s appropriations. 
The financial year closes with August. It has been a hard 
year alike for the poor and the rich. A leading religious 
weekly affirms that one of the painful incidents of the hour 
in the business world is the crippled condition financially of 
many of our Christian merchants, and that the chief burden 
falls upon persons of property. But whatever our condition 
let us each hold on with faith to God’s promises and go for- 
ward. Our pledges, whether as individuals or auxiliaries or 
churches, are sacred, and should be honored. Some, many, 
we trust, will find it a privilege to make special donations. 
Sometimes these gifts may be made to bear the burden of 
those who may be unexpectedly hindered from giving. The 
treasurer is indicating such gifts as special. There should be 
no delay. Not one of us is willing that there shall be a 
deficient treasury. 

In an address on the occasion of the setting apart two 
young women of this city,— Dr. Pauline Root for the Madura 
mission in India, and Miss Jillson for Smyrna, stations of 
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the American Board (Congregationalist),— Secretary Alden 
emphasized the thought that it was God who called the 
workers — it was the part of the Board to accept and to set 
apart, as did the church of old, when the charge was: ** Sep- 
arate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them.” To which the Rev. Mr. McIlvaine added, as a 
reason why so few are ready to go to this blessed work, 
that not all who are called respond with the “Here am I, 
send me.” He urged that parents hold their children in 
readiness for this honored service, and not fear to give a bent 
to their young lives in this direction. The missionary spirit 
enters the mind at a very early age, and it has been well said 
that it is too great a thing to come late. It has to bear too 
much strain to be of hasty growth. Its seed must be in the 
virgin soil of the heart, and it must mature from the begin- 
ning of active growth. 





In almost every prayer or covenant meeting the wish is ex- 
pressed to be fully consecrated to the Lord’s service. The 
hymns, which are often prayers in verse, are sung with hearts 
responsive with emotion. But do we always comprehend that 
all this, to be real and effective in life and action, involves 
obedience to all God’s commands, which will bring us often- 
times to denial of self, to sacrifice, to toil, Works, which the 
apostle tells us must accompany faith, call sometimes for for- 
titude in resisting ease-loving and the influence of things for 
the moment pleasant. To sing psalms in company with our 
Christian friends may be far easier than teaching the repulsively 
ignorant or bearing the burden of the suffering and distressed. 
May not care be necessary that one be not put in place of 
the other? 





THE thought is suggested that a cabinet of curios from 
foreign lands, to be held by the Bureau of Exchange, or at 
some point which the Board may determine, would be an ex- 
cellent thing. In these days of illustrative teaching such 
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helps are certainly desirable, and to some extent could be 
made of practical benefit to our work. No doubt the mis- 
sionaries would send home, from time to time, things which 
speak of heathen life and of their work ; but our friends who 
travel for pleasure or business, our importers, our sea-faring 
men, must be solicited to help bring India and other countries 
near, with their wealth of rare and curious things. There may 
be already in our homes articles which might be spared, 
souvenir gifts which have there done their duty, or which we 
would be willing to sacrifice for the good of the cause so dear 
to many of our hearts. Shall this thought be made operative 
and there be a treasury of this kind? 





THIS commendation of this magazine, by the Rev. Mr. 
Wilder, in the Missionary Review for May — June, calls for 
grateful acknowledgment. Looking through the contents of 
its rich treasury, we came upon, the following, enclosed in 
blue pencil marks: 


The Missionary HELPER, the monthly organ of the $ree 
Baptist Woman's Society, is a stimulating, well edited periodi- 
cal, well fitted to be a real ‘“‘helper” in the work of mis- 
sions. Only fifty cents a year. 


Please take this as an indorsement of your publication, dear 
subscriber, and note the vea/ helper and the on/y fifty cents. 
Has your pastor been provided with a year’s subscription to 
the Review? Rev. R. G. Wilder, Princeton, N. Y., $1.50 a 
year; single number, 50 cents. 


THE glimpse at Liberia is given by one who comes from 
that republic, seeking knowledge at Storer College. — The 
programme for the meetings of the convention on page 255 
will be read with interest, and the illustrated lectures by 
Sau-ah-brah promise rare entertainment and instruction.— 
The “Debt We Owe” calls us to an acknowledgment of 
gratitude to the writer, and to God, our Father, for his benefi- 
cent thought toward us. Payment will be cheerfully ren- 
dered by helping others to those rich blessings which come 
through the Christian religion. 
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The Debt We Owe. 


[BY THE REV. G, A. BURGESS, | 


THE world never was so old as it is to-day. These are the 
good old times. We are the heirs of all the ages. Our chief 
legacy is the religion of Jesus. We neither earned it, nor 
merited it. 

Our fathers were robbers. We look into our cradles and 
think how much more God must love these fair little inno- 
cents, who will grow up to know him, than those dusky or cop- 
per children, whose heads are filled with such queer notions. 
But away back in our race, the children were taught ways 
wrong and wicked. Our fathers were robbers. Their chief 
god was, Worden, the god of war. And war was their chief 
delight. Blood and thunder they worshiped. Wednesday 
means Worden’s day, and Thursday is the day of Thor, or 
thunder. And when we think how intelligent, and how civil- 
ized, and how christian we are, we should remember we were 
not once so. England thrusting opium into China on the 
point of a bayonet, is just acting out her ancient blood. 
The United States setting in high places and crowning 
those great American industries which intoxicate and in- 
flame her people, is but returning to the Saxon thunder wor- 
ship. Our fathers were robbers. They stole Germany. 
They stole Britain. The religion of Jesus did not come to 
them because they deserved it. It came to them in their de- 
gradation. 

And they were persecutors. Much martyr blood has bap- 
tized the English soil. St. Albans has been called the 
first martyr of England. The story of his martyrdom, as re- 
lated by Bede, is heart-rending. The young Alban had gone 
to Rome in early life. His companion on the voyage was an 
earnest Christian who became a life-long friend. A deep im- 
pression was made upon this young disciple of war. Yet he 
served seven years under the Emperor Diocletian. He 
returned to England and settled at the place of his birth. 
His heart turned to Christ. When that tenth and greatest per- 
secution of the Christians went in fierceness and fury through- 
out the great empire, it reached Britain. It reached the town 

of St. Alban. He was known as a defender of Christians. 
’ His home was watched. At dusk a stranger entered his 
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house. At midnight the Roman soldiers thundered at his 
door. The unnamed Christian escaped by a secret passage 
to the woods, with the priceless roll containing the Scripture. 
The soldiers, foiled, came in furious. They seized Alban. 
To the grove they drag him. The angry high priest of Wor- 
den glares at Alban with eyes of hate. They give Alban the 
choice. Will you die, or will you bow? This is the image 
of venerable Worden, under this great gnarled oak. Bow, O 
Alban, bow! But Alban stands serenely erect. Way up 
through the branches, way up in the blue, a star is shin- 
ing down on him in sympathy and love. But around him is 
only Worden and hate. Alban opens his lips. 

**T cannot,” said he, “ bow and worship that which is worth- 
less. I cannot own for my master a form of clay; I have 
knowledge of the one true God. I am a Christian, and will 
bow to no form of man’s creation.” That word sealed his 
fate. They hurry in and out through the woods with their 
flaring torches making strange shadows in the great weird 
grove. Alban, with the inspiration of Pentecost, prays for his 
people. They are amazed. Just at daybreak they ascend 
the hill where the soul of the saint is to depart to glory. On 
the way up the headsman is asking Alban something about 
the way of the cross. The spot is reached. The country is 
awake and there. The time is come. The command is 
given to strike. But the fierce, brutal headsman is melted. 
He says in earnest, “ I will die, but not strike.” And so that 
morning, while those people turned away with tears, Saint 
Alban and the headsman mingled their blood together; and 
the people were so impressed that multitudes yielded their 
hearts to this new faith. They yielded and lived longing for 
Alban back to tell them the way. Our fatherland was wet 
with blood for Christ. 

I have not space to tell of the terrible wars which swept 
away homes in flames, and lives in blood before Worden wor- 
ship perished. Penda was the last to make a stand for the 
ancient religion. From his home in central England, he would 
make a dash out and murder and pillage in the petty kingdom 
in Northumbria, the home of the Christians, and then he 
would dash down into Wessex, which held to our true faith. 
Pagan Penda gained many victories. But the indom- 
itable priest of Christ would rush in after him, replanting the 
uprooted truth. We catch the spirit of the missionary froma 
remark of one of them, Cuthbert the peasant-preacher: 
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“Never did man die of hunger who served God faithfully ! “ he 
would say, when nightfall found them supperless in the waste. 
“Look at the eagle overhead! God can feed us through 
him, if He will — and once, at least, he owed his meal to a fish 
let fall by the scared bird. A snow-storm drove his boat on 
the coast of Fife. “The snow closes the road along the 
shore,” mourned his comrades; “the storm bars our way 
over thesea.” ‘‘ There is still the way of heaven that lies 
open,” said Cuthbert. And so up and down Northumbria, 
such missionaries went. But fierce Penda came on with his 
cruel troops. The northern petty king, Oswi, offered Penda 
rich gifts as the price of peace. But peace could not be 
bought. War was Penda’s religion, and war he meant to have. 
‘*If the pagan will not accept these gifts,” Oswi cried at last, 
‘Jet us offer them to One who will”; and he vowed that if suc- 
cessful he would dedicate his daughter to God, and endow 
twelve monasteries in his realm. The struggle was fierce. 
Each fought for very life. But God was present in the ele- 
ments of nature. ‘“‘ He maketh winds his messengers, his 
ministers a flaming fire.” The rivers over which the 
beaten pagan hosts fled was swollen by a great rain; the 
fragment of their band was swallowed up, and the cause of 
the olden gods was lost forever to England. 

Thus did our fathers receive and pass on to us a legacy 
by no means deserved. The debt is upon us, to transmit 
pure religion to those who need. May we appreciate the ob- 
ligation with something like the spirit of the great apostle who 
asserted: “I am a debtor both to Greeks and Barbarians, both 
to the wise and to the foolish.” 


GREENVILLE, R. I., July 8, 1885. 





THE Christian Intelligencer well says: “The Lord Jesus 
Christ never said, and does not say to-day, to the Christian 
people of New York City, or any city, ‘ye are the light, or 
the salt of ¢his city.” He tells them they are to lighten the 
world, and when they rise to such a degree of Christian love 
as to shed light upon Africa and Asia, they will shine with 
ten times as much brilliancy upon those right about them.” 
The Missionary Herald adds: “The attempt to confine reli- 
gious energy to any field with the thought that it will be dissi- 
pated if it seeks a wider range of service, is like attempting 
to confine the light from a lamp within an inch of the flame. 
Such a process only keeps the lamp from burning brightly.” 
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The Out-look for Liberia. 


[BY JOSEPH J. WALTERS, ] 


WHEN the American Colonization Society was organized 
for sending emigrants to Liberia, little did they think 
they were laying a foundation of light and liberty which 
should reflect upon the surrounding heathen tribes, and help 
them to grasp the idea of civilization and become strong sup- 
porters of the right. This they did, for the truth is becoming 
more apparent daily. Ships having been secured, many 
launched upon the tedious voyage across the Atlantic, during 
which much sickness prevailed and many died. But finally 
they reached the sunny shores of Africa, only to be again 
molested by two other strong foes, for the aborigines came 
upon them with fearful war, and before peace was secured the 
African fever had carried many into eternity. Yet, as soon 
as peace was secured they began to introduce commerce and 
agriculture, established churches and schools, and at length 
an independent government, for which we celebrate annually 
the twenty-sixth day of July. God blessed their efforts, and 
to-day we are proud of our little republic, which is so justly 
drawing the attention of the civilized world, and which is des- 
tined by God’s help to take an important part in the great 
march of civilization. 

It has been said here that the question is not how to or- 
ganize schools, but how to create an appetite for them. In 
‘Africa the appetite already exists ; would to God that the prob- 
lem for the establishment of schools were solved. 

Liberia’s responsibilities are very great, but her workers are 
few ; she is a light in a large dark room, for she is located in 
the midst of heathen tribes that have become interested and 
are longing for the truer life. Had Liberia the force to send 
able men into the interior, what a radical change would take 
place. Already the different tribes daily pour into Liberia 
with abundant produce of oil, wood, ivory, rubber, and hide. 
In fact, in commercial matters everything is already on the in- 
crease ; there are four lines of steamers from Germany and 
six from England, besides ships from the United States, which 
go there regularly for trading purposes. The resources have 
been sufficiently developed, so that England has become 
unusually interested in her welfare. 
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Liberia’s need is not so much gold and silver as wise men 
to protect and advance her untold resources. Men who will 
make her interest their interest, her welfare their welfare, and 
her troubles and adversities theirs. 

The thick veil which enshrouds the greater portion of Af- 
rica must be rent asunder before she shall be able to unfold 
the long-hidden mysteries which God no doubt has ordained. 
When civilization shall have penetrated to the very centre, 
causing the different tribes of Bassa, Congo, Vey, Pesseh, 
Kroe, Grebo and Liberia to come together, build a safe and 
strong government wherein all may find protection, and unite 
their efforts for the one grand cause, the elevation of human- 
ity, then will western Africa be a refuge for the suffering 
everywhere. 

When we think of what historic events were waiting to find 
in America the theatre of their enactment, and what wonders 
of development followed the discovery of this hidden con- 
tinent four centuries ago, who can tell what yet will be the 
glory of the civilization that shall robe that continent in the 
lustrous garment of enterprise, education, and above all, Chris- 
tianity. If ever Africa is to be the home of an elevated and 
cultivated race—and come it must—life will awake there 
with a gorgeousness and splendor of which your western 
world never conceived. 

In that far-off mystic land of gold and gems, and spices 
and waving palms, and wondrous flowers and miraculous fer- 
tility, will awake new forms of art, new styles of splendor ; 
and the negro race, no longer despised and trodden down, wil? 
perhaps show forth some of the latest.and most magnificent 
revelations of human life. 

STORER COLLEGE, HARPER’S Ferry, W, VA., May 30, 1885, 





A MONUMENT to the Rev. Dr. Moffat, the distinguished 
South African missionary, father-in law of David Livingstone, 
was unveiled at his native village of Ormiston, Scotland, April 
10, in the presence of a large assembly, among whom were Sir 
William Muir and other distinguished men. It is fitting that 
such a memorial should be raised, but the best monument to 
Moffat and his faithful co-laborers is the energetic prosecu- 
tion of the missionary work of South Africa, to which they 
gave their lives.— Zhe Missionary Herald. 
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Was It a Little. 


[BY MRS. HATTIE F. BELL. ] 


Witu hammer and mallet and chisel, 
The work went steadily on; 
And the walls grew higher and higher, 
Till the beautiful church was done, 
E’en to the costly tablet 
Recording the monarch’s name, 
As a signet to all the people 
Of honor and glory and fame. 
And the king, in his royal grandeur, 
Looked up to the glittering tower 
And smiled. ‘ I built this structure 
In the strength of my kingly power ; 
And I issued the royal edict 
That nothing, however small, 
Should be given by any other — 
Mine, mine is the glory all.” 


But the night crept into his chamber, 
And brooded above his head; 

It brought strange dreams and fancies 
As he lay on his royal bed. 

He thought, as he gazed on the tablet, 
And angel’s hand erased 

The name of the proud young monarch — 
His name — with eager haste; 

While in its stead was written, 
In letters of burning gold, 

The unknown name of another, 
A widow — forsaken and old. 


When the morn looked into his chamber 
Through the curtains’ silken sheen, 

He sent for the poor lone woman 
Who bore the name he had seen; 

And when she stood before him 
He angrily questioned, ‘‘ Why 

Did you disobey my bidding? 
You surely cannot deny 

You must have given some tribute, 
Or helped in unknown ways 

To build that church, whose tablet 
Heralds for me all praise.” 


She murmured, ‘‘ Oh forgive me, 
Dear King, for it is true; 

I felt so glad and happy, 
I did, sire, pray for you. 
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And as the jaded horses 
Went with the heavy stone, 
I gave them but a wisp of hay — 
Only a little one. 
I knew some day a church, sire, 
From out those stones would grow, 
And I did it for my Master, 
Because I love him so.’ 


Into that royal bosom 
God sent an arrow down; 

Strange thoughts were flitting through it, 
Strange thoughts before unknown 

To him who wore a diadem 
And sat upon a throne; 

Strange thoughts and stranger feelings, 
Promptings of good from heaven, 

A page from his own selfish heart 
For him to read was given. 


‘* Blot from off the tablet 
The royal name,” he said, 
‘* And let this noble woman’s 
Be written in its stead.” 
With hammer and mallet and chisel 
Down came the kingly fame, 
And in beautiful golden letters 
There glittered the widow’s name. 
‘* The Lord be praised forever,” 
The king said. ‘‘ Let it be 
Proclaimed through all my kingdom 
What this has done for me; 
The gift of an humble woman 
Is the sweetest charity. 
Her little in God’s balance 
Before the eternal throne 
Would far outweigh in worthiness 
All I have ever done. 
She did it for God’s glory, 
I did it for my own.”— Christian Weekly. 





Ailk and ‘Missions. 


[BY K, CONWAY.] 


“You see, Melissy, the other day when I was down to the 
city with some buttter an’ eggs, an’ chickens, — them last ones 
was proper plump, an’ tender, too, — Mis’ Dean, she that used 
to live up by the school-house, you know, but they moved into 
town "cause Tudy must go to the Young Ladies’ Sem’ nary, 
an’ take music lessons, an’ I don’t know what all, an’ they 
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call her Gertrude, now,— well, Mis’ Dean, she says, ‘ Now, 
Mis’ Slocum, can’t you jest take off your things an’ stay over 
night? Youkin turn the horse and buggy right into the barn, 
an’ there’s goin’ to be a meetin’ to our church to-night, an’ a 
lady from Turkey’s goin’ to speak, an’ ’taint ofter! you have a 
chance to hear a missionary.’ An’ I says to her, ’I don’t have 
no faith in them foreign missions, Mis’ Dean, there’s sech 
misery an’ heathenish doin’s in our own land, what with them 
uneducated, shiftless things down South, an’ them folks out to 
the west, — that they actooally do say worships Mormon, or 
somethin’ like ; anyway they have no end of wives,— an’ the 
poor at our own doors ; but I don’t mind if I do stay over, 
bein’ as I didn’t get time to buy me a new gingham I’m 
wantin’, an’ I won’t hender you from goin’ to the meetin’. 
But after supper she said I must go with her, so’s to keep her 
comp’ny ; an’ I didn’t want to seem hateful, for Mis’ Dean 
she was always real kind an’ neighbor-like when she lived 
here, so I went along. 

“‘ Well, there was a lot of folks there, an’ the missionary she 
talked for quite a spell, an’ ‘twas real int’restin’ to hear her tell 
how they built the house they live in, an’ a school-house, car- 
ryin’ stones on their backs, an’ gettin’ the windows in crooked, 
an’ havin’ to do ‘em over again ; an’ when she told about a 
revival they had, I declare for’t ‘twas jest like people to this 
country, ‘stead of them heathen, that I couldn’t never make my- 
self believe had many brains. But I thought, after all, I wasn’t 
goin’ to send none of my money ‘way out there, the land 
knows where ; so when they come around to take up a c’lec- 
tion for to help build a road for the missionaries, I jest hard- 
ened my heart, an’ set back. An’ then first I knew, I heard 
her say ‘milk’; an’ thinks I to myself, for the land’s sakes, 
what’s milk got to do with foreign missions? an’ this 
is what she was sayin’: ‘We found a woman who was 
willin’ to sell us milk ; but you know, dear friends, the people 
are very superstitious, an’ we always had to put some salt in 
the pail that we sent, or else she would have bad luck come to 
her ; an’ she must always put in a coal, to keep off “ the evil 
eye”; an’ then she couldn't think of sellin’ milk that wa’nt 
cooked, so ’twas always boiled ; an’ they’re not very careful 
or very clean, an’ the milk would be burned, an’ the dish they 
cooked it in wasn’t washed, an’ they was always very 
generous to water it, an’ by the time we got it — well, some- 
how ’twasn’t very good.’ Well, Melissy, I just set there 
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a-thinkin’ of all the nice, comf’table brown and buff creatures 
out to our barn, an’ how the pails was filled all white, an’ 
clean, an’ foamy every night, an’ how partic’lar I was to 
always scald them pails an’ pans, an’ strain every drop o’ milk, 
so’s not even an eyelash should get into the pitcher ; an’ even 
then how Darius’d set down his glass sometimes, an’ speak 
of two or three little specks that like as not was in the glass, 
an’ not in the milk, after all ; an’ then I thought of them wo- 
men goin’ out there, workin’ with all their might, an’ tryin’ to 
live on sech stuff as that to cook with an’ drink, an’ it seemed to 
me as if I couldn’t stan’ it, an’ I was wishin’ I could jest 
send one of our cows out to ’em, only I couldn’t seem to see 
how I could manage it ; an’ then the minister he says, ‘I think 
we want to help buy a cow, so they kin have one of their own; 
an’ a man jumps up an’ says, ‘Cows are pretty good stock, an’ 
I’ll take five dollars’ worth’; an’ another one he put in for a 
share, an’ a mission Sunday School took a five dollar share, 
an’ I was wishin’ I was a man for a minnit, so’s I 
could say I’d do somethin’, an’ jest then around come that 
man with the hat agen ; an’ I — well I didn’t buy no gingham 
next day, an’ I no need to, really, you know, for the one I had 
two years ago is lastin’ well, what with puttin’ new unders to 
the sleeves. An’ thinkin’ things over after we went home, it 
kind o’ struck me that Turkey wan’t no further off than Utah, 
so far as any chance of my gettin’ to either place was concerned; 
an’ so, after all, distance not bein’ counted, ’twas sort of 
home missions, an’ I rather allowed I’d take hold ’an help ’em 
a little. 

“‘An’ next day when I was comin’ home, Mis’ Dean she gave. 
me a little tract, only ’twas a story like, about a woman that 
put by some butter out of every pound, an’ some eggs out of 
every dozen, an’ so on, to give to missions; an’ ’twas consid- 
’able my case, only her husband was closed-fisted, which Da- 
rius he aint, an’ I told him some ’bout the meetin’, an’ how I 
didn’t buy my gingham ; an’ then I left that little tract where 
I knew he’d pick it up and read it, bein’ cur’us like, as most 
men are. But I didn’t say nothin’ till he come in from the 
barn one night, an’ says he, ‘Nancy, that new cow gives a 
powerful sight of milk; you’ll have to be makin’ butter of- 
tener. An’ I’ve been thinkin’, Nancy, p’raps you better call 
that cow yours, an’ then what you make off of butter an’ milk 
you could have to give away, like that woman did in the 
story; an’ do you know, Melissy, I was that pleased I 
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couldn’t hardly say a word; but I think Darius he understood. 
An’ in the evenin’ I was fixin’ the sleeves to my dress, an’ he 
picked up a piece of it, an’ says, ‘I’m rather pleased that you 
didn’t get a new gown, wife ; this one always looked so neat 
and pretty on you, an’ I like to see you wear it.’ An’ Melissy, he 
ain’t no great for sentiment, you know, an’ it jest did me 
good to find out that he noticed what I’d been wearin’, for I 

alway used to try to please him when I was a young thing, 
an’ so I got into the way of buyin’ what I thought he’d like ; 
but I don’t know as that belongs to my story ’special. An’ 
_ how you know how I come to believe in foreign missions; for 
if men an’ women is willin’ to go out ’mongst them heathen, 
an’ if with the help of the Lord, they kin bring ’em to be de- 
cent folks, lovin’ an’ servin him, we'd ought to help ’em, an’ 
not let ’em want for the necessities of life, which I count milk 
one !”— Congregationalist. 





Birthday Mission Gifts. 


THIS, as it seems to me, is a very interesting and highly 
honorable way of helping on the mission cause. It was 
started by Mrs. A. McKoon, of this state, and it is now very 
generally being adopted. 

At the Yearly Meeting at Dale, some fifty persons made a 
pledge to give each birthday hereafter as many cents as they 
were years old, and many of them were over seventy years of 
age. This gift is a thank-offering, over and above the usual 
gifts to missions in other ways. Let me suggest that some 
sister, at every Quarterly Meeting and other general gather- 
ing, introduce this enterprise, and call for pledges, leading 
the way herself of course, and the pastor, his wife, or super- 
intendent in the Sabbath School, or some one, should do 
the same in every church. Let some one step forward and 
try it in all our churches. 

Our children will very readily, even the youngest of them, 
enter into this work. 

Let us see which church will raise most money this year by 
birthday offerings. H. WHITCHER. 


BrRocKPorRT, N. Y. 





‘THe Lord knoweth the days of the upright: and their in- 
heritance shall be forever.” 
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Correspondence. 


[FROM NELLIE M. PHILLIPS, M. D.] 
PERSECUTIONS.— KING OF BAILUNDU. 


My DEAR Mrs, BREWSTER: I am sending you to-day the 
larger part of a letter which I received a few weeks since from 
my friend, Mrs. Minnie J. Sanders of the Bailundu mission (A. 
-B.) of S. W. Africa. I thought it might prove as interesting to 
some of the readers of the HELPER as it has been to us here 
in India, who, though missionaries, are yet free from all such 
persecutions. Still later news from their mission reports the 
king asking pardon. See /ndependent for February 19, under — 
‘* Missions.” ; 

The Portuguese at Benguela have hated this mission from 
its commencement, probably because they know that if suc- 
cessful it would cripple their slave trade, and as the natives 
became more enlightened they could not be so easily cheated 
and deceived. 

But one man there named Braga has hated us with a bitter 
hatred. When the first members of the mission, Mr. Bagster, 
since dead, my husband, and Mr. Miller wanted carriers to 
bring them up here, Braga sent to them a caravan whom 
the traders had previously robbed, with instructions for them 
to take the Americans back into the mountains, kill them and 
seize their goods. 

Providentially the missionaries were informed of this treach- 
ery. Finding himself foiled in this plan, Braga wrote to the 
king of Bailundu that the whites who were coming were great 
sorcerers, and if he did not have them killed both he and his 
people would be driven out of their land and the whites would 
take possession of it. Butin spite of this letter the Lord put it 
into the king’s heart to treat the missionaries kindly. He 
would not allow them to go on to Bihé as they had intended, 
but gave them land here ; so, as you probably already know, 
the mission was established here at Bailundu. 

At various times since we have known of Braga writing 
letters to the king and trying in various ways to drive us out, 
but without effect, and our relations with both king and peo- 
ple were so pleasant that we had no fear of him. 

Last February Mr. Fay, my husband and I went to Bihé 
to.establish a new station. In April we learned that Braga 
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had come there in person and was trying to persuade the 
king to drive us out. As we were strangers there, not known 
to either king or people, we feared he might succeed, and 
laid our plans accordingly. 

Mr. Sanders was several times summoned to the king’s 
village, but at last all seemed to pass over and we were at 
rest. Early in May our king at Bihé sent us word that 
Braga had gone to Bailundu to drive our friends out of there. 

We replied that we had no fear, that the king of Bailundu 
was our friend, and would not listen to Braga; and indeed 
that was the way we felt. Some months before, the king of 
Bailundu had gone into camp preparatory to a raid on some 
neighboring tribe. 

None of the men here knew much of the language, pre- 
viously all communications with the king had been through 
Mr. Sanders. They hardly knew that Braga was in the coun- 
try till, like a thunderbolt from a clear sky, came the com- 
mand to pick up their things and leave the country; to be 
gone in ten days at the outside. At once they sent a present 
to the king asking him to reconsider. At the same time 
they sent a letter to us. 

The man who brought the letter to us said that if “ San- 
dele” (Sanders) would only go and see the king, the king 
would listen to him. As there was no time to get carriers 
for a ¢epoia, Mr. Sanders started on foot early next morning, 
and walked the whole seventy-five miles in three days. Now, 
do not think of nice smooth roads. The paths here are more 
winding and uneven than any cattle-paths at home; up hill 
and down, through scraggy, thorny undergrowth, through 
swamps to his knees ;—the Lord certainly gave him extra 
strength, for he is not a strong man, and never has been. 

When he reached here, he found that the worst we had 
heard was true. The king had sent two more messengers 
commanding the missionaries to leave. 

Not a man could be found to carry the “¢foia, all declaring 
that the king would kill them if they brought “ Sandele” to 
the camp. They all felt, however, that if he could once see 
the king, all things could be explained. 

Mrs. W. and Mrs. S, spent the evening rubbing his poor 
swollen ankles and blistered feet with arnica and hot water, 
and the next morning he started on foot again for the king’s 
camp, about fifty miles away. 

In this pain and weariness he cried to the Lord to send 
men to carry him ; and the Lord heard and sent them. 
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The second day he came to the village of the king’s 
younger brother, who told him that the king had moved his 
camp again and had positively forbidden any of the whites to 
come near him. : 

That frightened away the men who had acted as carriers, 
and not one could be found to act as guide even. 

As Mr. Sanders had no idea whatever of the way to go, 
there was nothing but for him to return. 

When we left here for Bihé in February, we took very lit- 
tle with us, storing our belongings mostly here. Hence, when 
the order from the king to leave Bailundu reached there, 
Mrs. Storer wrote that I had better come down and pack 
the most valuable things, as it was not at all likely we should 
be able to save all. 

Having stored all we had at Bihé in the house of a friendly 
half-breed, Mr. F. and I came here, fully expecting to return 
to Bihé when the trouble here at Bailundu was settled. After 
we reached here my husband made two more ineffectual at- 
tempts to reach the king. 

Finally some men volunteered to carry him. I wish I could 
give you some idea of his reception at the camp. 

He was bidden to speak, but before he could speak a half 
dozen words, he was interrupted, and such a stream of abuse 
and villification was poured upon him as he had never con- 
ceived of before. 

One of the old head men who had always been our friend, 
seeing how angry the king and others were becoming, fairly 
hustled him out of the camp. We have been told by several 
persons since, and Mr. Sanders was quite sure of it at the time, 
that had it not been for that old man, he would not have left 
the camp alive. 

The king’s last words to him were something like this: 
“ Sandele, go. You are not a white man. Braga is my white 
man. I want the gun man, the powder man, the whiskey man ; 
I do not want you. If in four days after you get home, you 
and your folks are not out of my country, I will come my- 
self and kill you all.” During all of this talk there were cries 
from many of the head men of, ** Rob him !” “ strip him of his 
clothes!” “take his blanket!” etc. To vent a last petty spite, 
Braga sent after him and tried to bribe his carriers to drop 
him, that he might have to walk the nearly sixty miles home. 
7‘ The carriers were more humane than he, and refused the 

ribe. 
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Now there was nothing left for us to do but to gather to- 
gether what we could and go; but no carriers would agree to 
take us to Benguela. Judging us by themselves, and by the 
Portuguese, the only whites they knew, they believed we would 
tie them up and sell them when we reached Benguela, and 
thus avenge ourselves. At last, by paying them double price 
and that in advance, about sixty men promised to take us to 
Chivula, which is about half way to the coast. 

(To be continued.) 


[FROM MRS. COLDREN. | 
““ MAKING BRICKS.” 


Under date of April 19. It is a good deal more of an un- 
dertaking to build a house in this country than one un- 
familiar may think. Of course temporary houses can be put up 
much quicker than permanent ones, but they are more expen- 
sive in the end. We had hoped to be able to get our house 
at Chandbali so far along as to be able to be living in it a 
year from now, but that will be impossible with our limited 
means, because, for economy’s sake, we must have our own 
brick made, as we can thus save about half the cost, but this 
cannot be done before the rains are over. We expect to 
spend most of our time there the coming cold season, looking 
after the work and pushing it on as fast as possible. We can 
live in tents there. Our post-office address will continue to 
be Balasore, as formerly, for the present. 


DEAR HELPER: Do you know in how many ways you are 
indeed a “helper”? I was about to add not only a mission- 
ary helper, but helper for all who come within your influence, 
and then give a bit of my experience of to-day. But isn’t 
housework a mission? and aren’t we all missionaries? and do 
we not every one need the HELPER? 

Now there are more questions to be answered, and what 
I am going to do is to answer those in the “Question Box” 
of the July number,— for even / can answer questions. But 
first I am going to tellemy experience. 

I came in here an hour ago, after working in the kitchen 
since early morning,— ironing, and doing the many things 
about the house that one who has no “help” is obliged to 
do, and as I came I picked up the HELPER that came by 
last evening’s mail, and throwing myself on the sofa — oh, so 
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tired,— I opened the bright-faced little book and read unti. 
I forgot I was tired ; in fact I was rested, notwithstanding I 
had been all the way to India — in my mind — and had looked 
over Mrs. Griffin’s libraries, and her other work, and decided 
that the Lord’s hand was leading her; then, while making a 
little visit at Midnapore with Mrs. George, I felt the truth of 
something I had read before, “a little child shall lead them,” 
and you know how much faster you go than any steam power 
can take you, when you take your mind for conveyance, so 
I was soon back in dear America, and found myself at Har- 
per’s Ferry, and I cannot begin to tell you the thoughts, the 
host of recollections of work and workers, of great sacrifice, 
and great results for God and humanity, that came to me as 
I took this trip, all through your generous giving, dear HELPER ; 
and I felt so thankful that each of us have the blessed priv- 
ilege of doing something in all these places. Why, do you 
know, my dear sisters, that in just a few years from now there 
will not be a thing left in this world to show that we were 
ever here, but just what we give, in money and personal in- 
fluence zow, for the building up of the kingdom of Christ, for 
everything else will perish ; if we give to anything else it will 
be a disappointment in time and in eternity, so let us act 
wisely, and not withhold our time, service, or money from 
these various interests of which the HELPER reminds us from 
time to time. 

Those questions about Life Members of the mission society 
I said I was going to answer, but really I only meant the last 
one, and having been a life member of one for some years, I 
was only going to answer for myself, and say that being a life 
member shall not take away from me the privilege of giving 
one or twenty dollars annually, and whatever the usage may 
be, I always have and shall continue to exercise my right in 
this respect. Let us hear from others. The first question 
implies something that seems too strange to be true, and I 
give up the conundrum. I think I cannot live without the 
Star, Free Baptist,and HELPER. Ido not mean just breathe, 
for I could do that, but I want to Zive while I breathe, so I 
take them, and expect to always, for all and each of which 
I am “ THANKFUL.” 


‘* He findeth not who seeks his own, 
The soul is lost that’s saved alone.” 





For the Young People. ° 


Fer the Young People. 
[we Girls—Annie and Abby. 


NoT many years ago, I was sitting in a church at a foreign 
missionary meeting. By my side was Annie D., a bright, 
sweet young girl, full of enthusiasm for everything new or in- 
teresting, joining to her utmost in all the gay doings of her 
circle of friends, bringing something of the atmosphere of 
these even into the missionary meeting, which she took into 
her round that day as one more source of passing excitement 
and pleasure. She was very fair to look upon, winning and 
affectionate in her ways, and my heart went out to her. 

Directly in front of us sat another girl, Abby M., of about 
the same age. She, too, was attractive and refined in appear- 
ance, gentle in manner, with a bright, intelligent face, and 
evidently no recluse or despiser of her kind. There was, in- 
deed, a sort of thoughtfulness in her look, and a deeper ex- 
pression in her eyes, if I may so explain myself —as if there 
were a great deal behind the outward covering. 

The two girls might well have belonged to the same social 
circle, and, so far as externals went, have walked side by side 
through life. Yet, I knew that the one in front of me would 
in a few weeks bid farewell to father and mother and home 
and country, and go to a distant land as a missionary of the 
Cross ; while the one by my side would probably go out from 
the meeting to attend the next reception, or ‘‘tea,” or gay as- 
semblage of some kind, ever bearing the world and its con- 
cerns in one hand, while with the other she would try to 
keep her hold on higher things for her quiet moments, or pos- 
sible days of sickness and sorrow. 

In an interval between the exercises I introduced these 
girls to each other, and told Annie what Abby was about to 
do. I sawa quick look of interest and surprise flash into her 
bright eyes as she leaned forward eagerly with the questions, 
“Oh are you going? “How do you feel about it? Are you 
glad to go?” Some one spoke to me, and I did not hear the 
further talk between them. I saw the vivid interest on the 
one face, accompanying the rapid queries and exclamations on 
the lips, and I noted the smiling, sympathetic, yet earnest and 
satisfied look on the countenance of the other as she spoke of 
the life-work that lay just before her. 
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They parted that evening, those two. I doubt if they met 
again, or if they will ever see each other before the life-record 
of both is closed. Abby went to her missionary work on the 
other side of the world. Annie lived on at home, busy with her 
visiting and receiving, and her music and painting, throwing in 
her weekly church-going and an occasional missionary meeting, 
and uneasily trying to carry her divided heart into both paths 
trodden by her faltering feet. Once in a while, I know that 
she sent a thought out after that other one, so like herself yet 
so far separated now from such a life as hers, and wondered 
how it had gone with her, and whether the joy or hope which 
she could not help seeing to be hers on that night when their 
lives touched each other for a moment, had held out during 
these years. 

And that other one? She has now mastered the difficult 
language of the country to which she went; she has won the 
love not only of her fellow-missionaries, but of the natives as 
well; she has already a good record of actual work accom- 
plished, and she believes that no happier life can be found on 
earth than hers. 

The two lives in briefest outline are before.you, dear girls 
who read this. Certainly many things enter into both which 
are omitted here. In Annie’s life are many sweet and gen- 
erous acts, many sober words and thoughts, and much dissat- 
isfaction often with herself and her occupations. And into 
Abby’s life come trials, annoyances, disappointments, failures. 
But the @ri/?, the aim, the principle, of the two lives — this is 
what tells in the long run, and this is where the difference 
between the two is world-wide and ever increasing. 

Which seems to you best worth the living? Honestly and 
before God answer to yourself the question. If you must 
confess, however unwillingly, that Abby’s life is the nobler, 
truer, more Christ-like, and therefore more befitting a Chris- 
tian, then I beg you to consider how best you can follow her 
as she follows Christ. 

If you are free, in full possession of matured powers of 
body and mind, with the training or culture of school or col- 
lege, with no responsibility in home life holding you back ; 
and if, by listening silently and with entirely open ears to 
what God may say to your secret heart, you think you hear 
His call to foreign missionary work, then give yourself, with 
all that you are or may become, into God’s hands to lead 
you where He will. If He bids you goto “ the uttermost 
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parts of the earth,” His ‘‘ presence will go with you and He 
will give you rest”; if He bids you stay at home, He will help 
you to walk steadfastly and with consecrated heart along the 
path of duty and self-denial. In either case you will be infi- 
nitely safer and happier if you cling closely to Him, doing 
nothing and going nowhere unless He can be with you an 
bless you with His smile. 

But I would have you ask and answer the one question 
now, “ Does God call me to be His instrument in carrying 
light into dark lives and homes in some foreign land?” If 
He does so summon you, you will find no true rest or peace 
until you heed the call._— Woman’s Work for Woman. 


PosTAGE TO IND1IA.— Will our friends notice that the post- 
age to India from all the British Provinces is ten cents, and 
not fiye, as from the States? Frequently a letter goes to the 
missionaries from Canada with only five cents, and the re- 
sult is that whoever receives that letter has to pay four an- 
nas and two pice, or ten cents. The Indian government is 
quite liberal in its postal rates, but insufficient postage re- 
quires double to make up the deficiency. 


THE second annual session of the Nebraska Yearly Meeting, 
as marked out in Zhe Mebraska Free Baptist, promises a rich 
treat. Its mission meeting, August 14, is to have papers 
by Mrs. A. D. Williams, Mrs. S. F. Smith, Mrs. Knapp, and 
Mrs. Soule, to be followed by the organization of a society. 
Our heartiest good wishes go with the friends in this Yearly 
Meeting in all their efforts to advance Christ’s kingdom. 


Rew Organizations. 





Banp.— Corinth, Vt ; eight members. 


YEARLY MEETING SOCIETY.— Susquehanna .Y. M., Mrs. 
Sherwood, President. 

AUXILIARIES.— Bruce Church, Michigan, Mrs. Hosner, Sec- 
retary. LuVerne, Dakota, “ The Golden Rule Society,” Mrs. 
Herman Brockway, President. Putnam Church, N. Y.; thir- 
teen members. 
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The Quilting Army. 


DEAR SISTER-SOLDIERS: The idea of a ‘‘ Quilting Army” was 
inspired by a band of little girls in East Liberty, O., who met at 
my home there last year, for the purpose of learning ‘‘how to 
sew”; and after they had, by faithful work, completed four quilts, 
they unanimously voted to sell them, and to send the money as their 
offering to the heathen children in India. Thus the first $10 were 
obtained, and forwarded, through Mrs. M. P. Coe, of Cleveland, 
O., to India, about the very time that Sister Nellie Phillips offered up 
her prayer for relief in Santipore, India! How wonderfully does 
our Heavenly Father answer prayer! So the ‘‘ Quilting Army ” 
was started in answer to prayer. Soon after, Mrs. Emma Skid- 
more reported that the dear sisters of the Union Church at West 
Mansfield, O., had ‘‘ made the quilts, got the five dollars, sent the 
money to India, and —the quilts to Harper’s Ferry!” That’s the 
way it works: Home and foreign missions combined. The Lord 
puts it into the hearts of some to buy the quilts, and then donate 
them back again to do home mission work. Praise the Lord for 
the hundred-fold return! 

All is encouraging. And now, in answer to many inquiries, 
permit me to suggest the following plan of organization and sys- 
tematic work : 

1. Wechoose Christ Jesus, our Lord, for our captain. 

2. We propose to work, not independently, but as an auxiliary 
to the ‘‘ Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society.” 

3. Whatever auxilaries to that Society exist, let the president of 
such inaugurate the ‘‘ Quilting Army,” and be its presiding officer 
also; for active work is the only means to keep up a live interest 
in missions. 

Where no such auxiliary exists, let some earnest, active sis- 
ter calla meeting of the sisters at their mexz session of the Quar- 
terly Meeting, and propose the formation of a ‘‘ Quarterly 
Meeting Quilting Army Sewing Circle ”; elect a Quarterly Meeting 
President, who will at once enroll as ‘‘ soldiers of the Quilting 
Army ” all sisters who are willing to show their faztk in Christ by 
their works. 

5. The sister-soldiers of each church are to form a quilting cir- 
cle, with a manager to direct the work; and every such circle 
pledges itself to make, and to sell, two quilts during the year, or 
some other articles, amounting in value to mo¢ Jess than $5. And 
each sister-soldier promises to give to the Lord ‘‘ ¢wo hours of 
faithful work each week’’ to be occupied in cutting out or sewing 
together blocks for quilts, or in doing some other kindred work; 
the same to be sold, and the proceeds thereof to be applied in aid 
of our India mission. 

6. Each sister-soldier to contribute two cents per week toward 
the purchase of material necessary to finish the work decided 
upon. 

oy Each church circle to send delegates to the Quarterly Meet- 
ing circle, and to report in writing the progress, activity, and faith- 
fulness of their circle. : 
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Me The children, and particularly the girls, to be enlisted in this 
work. 

The MIssIoNARY HELPER to be considered ‘‘ our organ”; 
and it ought to be the privilege and aim of each sister-soldier to as- 
sist in extending its circulation. 

10. All money received by each circle to be forwarded direct, 
either to Miss L. A. De Meritte, Dover, N. H., or to the Rev. E. 
N. Fernald, Lewiston, Me., stating that it comes from the Quilt- 
ing Army circle of such and such a church, in order to secure due 
credit being given. 

11. At each yearly meeting session let as many of the sister-sol- 
diers of each Quarterly Meeting be present as can attend; and by 
electing suitable officers, organize a ‘‘ Yearly Meeting Quilting 
Army,” which shall have supervision over the Quarterly Meeting 
circles, receive reports, hold an annual reunion at each Yearly 
Meeting session, prepare an interesting programme, etc.; and who 
knows but the Quilting Armies may, at the next session of the 
General Conference, be permitted to pass in review for muster? 

12. Let our watchwords be: Faith, Prayer, Work, Persever- 
ance! _ 

I have been asked : 

‘* How would you start a missionary quilt? 

I answer: 

1. Pray for God’s blessing upon it, 

2. Cuta sample pattern (say nine patch), so as to make a com- 
mon, serviceable quilt. 

3. Each sister to make three or more blocks, according to the 
pattern. 

Fix some day for a meeting of all the sisters, and have each 
bring the blocks made; read a chapter from the Book and offer 
prayer; and while you are hard at work joining the quilt, you can 
also enjoy a good, social and profitable chat about mission work. 

5. Assign another day for the ‘* quilting.” 

6. Make one quilt ‘‘ heavy” (say two pounds cotton), and one 
‘* light.” 

“iy Then sell the quilts, either at private sale or publicly at a 
quilting concert or entertainment (and if at the latter, take up a col- 
lection also), and forward the proceeds as intimated above, then 
leave to God the result. 

Yours ever for the Master, 

AUBURN, GEAUGA Co., O. Mrs. F. W. REEDER. 

[This communication came a day or two too late for the July number. Since 
the HELPER has been set apart as the medium of communication between the divi- 
sions of this army. it seems fitting that these statements and directions should 
be put here, although they have appeared in other ways. Is there any rea- 
son why the larger part of our churches, and many individuals, should not enlist? 
Mrs.. Reeder wishes it understood that the Quilting Army is an ally of the W. M. 
Society, and not an independent organization. She advises to use the Auxiliaries 
and other organizations, wherever existing, and no doubt means for the money 
to pass through the Auxiliary and Quarterly Meeting treasuries in the usual 


way. A separate record might be kept, so that the amount raised by this method 
could be easily known, ] 


Several communications for Words from Home Workers remain 
over till the next issue, for want of space. 
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Words from heme Workers. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE. 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of the New Durham Q. M. is 
alive and flourishing. One new auxiliary has been formed during 
the year, z.e., ‘* Walnut Grove.” There are now four auxiliaries in 
the Q. M., with a membership of seventy-one. At the May session, 
held in Farmington, we had an interesting public meeting. Among 
other good things, two papers, one by Miss Stanton, subject: 
‘* Why should we be interested in and give for Missions?” and one 
on ‘‘ Mission Work,” by Miss Ella Place. These were followed by 
short, pithy addresses by Mrs. F. H. Peckham and Miss L. A. 
DeMeritte. Singing by a select quartette added to the interest. 
A collection was taken at the close. Mrs. N. A. AVERY. 





The annual meeting of the F. B. Woman’s Missionary Society 
was held June 10, 1885, at Franconia. A good number of dele- 
gates were present, and the following officers for the ensuing 
year were elected: Mrs. Prof. Meservey, President; Mrs. J. C. Os- 
good, Secretary; Mrs. Dr. Wiley, Treasurer. A collection was 
taken of $19. Mrs. G. H. DEXTER, Secretary pro tem. 


VERMONT. 


In the Second Free Baptist Church of Corinth, a Children’s 
Band is organized, consisting of eight members. We have two 
young ladies for directors. We are much pleased and interested, 
and think more will join us. ELLEN J. AVERY, President. 


At the June session of the Huntington Quarterly Meeting, Satur- 
day evening, June 13, was devoted to the interests of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society, in the following exercises: Voluntary by the 
choir; reading of Scripture, Mrs. J. W. Burgin; prayer by Mrs. 
A. B. Meservey; recitation, ‘‘ Patchwork,” Miss Ada Lawrence; es- 
say, ‘‘ Your Mission,” Mrs. G, B. Clifford; recitation, ‘‘Go Work,” 
Miss Dora Tate; remarks by Mrs, Meservey; recitation, ‘‘ Feed my 
Lambs,” Miss M. Minot; recitations, Cora and Clara Smith; duett, 
‘* Pilgrim’s Evening Star”; statement of the work in Vermont, by 
Mrs. G. M. Prescott; ‘‘ The Little Red Box,” by Miss Lucia Smith; 
voluntary by the choir. Mrs. G. B. CLIFFORD, Secretary. 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of the Strafford, Vt., Quar- 
terly Meeting held a very interesting public service Saturday 
evening, June 6, in connection with the Quarterly Meeting which 
convened with the Strafford church. 

The meeting opened with singing by the choir, after which 
some select passages of Scripture were read by the president, Mrs. 
A. H. Staples, and prayer was offered by the Rev. A. Shepherd. 

Reports from the Auxiliary societies and Mission Band showed 
quite a good degree of interest. 
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A programme consisting of recitations, select readings, sing- 
ing, a Bible reading, and essay, was well carried out. 
}$ Interesting and instructiye remarks were made by some of the 
ministers present. The president read a letter from Mrs. Brewster, 
after which she spoke concerning the effort which is being made to 
bring our mission fields and workers nearer home through Remin- 
iscences of the Free Baptist India Mission and the MISSIONARY 
HELPER, and made an urgent request for more subscribers to the 
HELPER. At the close of the meeting seven new names were 
handed in. A collection was taken amounting to $7.25. 

H. L. Parker, 2. M. Secretary. 


OHIO. 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of Harmony Quarterly Meeting 
held a public meeting at ; ane. Valley, Saturday evening, May 
30. The exercises were quite interesting, the greater part of them 
being furnished by the Band of Hope of that place, and the children 
deserve much praise for the way in which they acquitted them- 
selves. Little Eva Russell recited ‘‘ The Little Red Box,” and 
after passing through the audience her box was found to contain 
$3.22. 

Four of the churches of this Quarterly Meeting have pledged 
themselves for the ‘‘Quilting Army,” and Union Church has al- 
ready raised the $5 for India, besides the regular dues in our So- 
ciety. Mrs. J. C. SKIDMORE. 


Iowa. 


The Delaware and Clayton Quarterly Meeting Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society convened with the Central City church February 28; the 
business meeting was called at the close of conference on Saturday 
afternoon. The president, Mrs, W. P. Sheldon, being absent, Mrs. 
E. K. Hatch, president of Central City Auxiliary, presided. Several 
matters of interest were discussed, and a vote taken to continue the 
support of our zenana teacher, with Mrs. Griffin, another year; 
also several matters of home interest were considered, when we 
adjourned to meet at 7 P. M. for public service. Here a good congre- 
gation awaited us and gave us attentive ears during the evening, 
and at its close a collection of $6.27 was received by two tiny bas- 
kets which were daintily passed by some little girls; the money 
received from various Auxiliaries added to this, gave the sum total 
of $21.72. 

Again the same Auxiliary met with the Madison church, May 
25, Mrs. W. P. Sheldonin the chair. The ladies here pledged $25 to 
state work in support of a pastor at Masonville. The evening pro- 
gramme was well received, and the evening collection of $5.50, to- 
gether with the receipts from the different Auxiliaries as there re- 
ported, amounted to $16.59. And so, my friends, let us contribute 
our two cents per week, and then strive to send them to the right 
place, appropriated to the best possible use. 

Mrs. D. D. MITCHELL, Secretary. 

In connection with the report the secretary says: ‘‘ We all en- 
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joy our magazine, and I think there is a growing interest among 
its readers, and they are passing it to their neighbors, so that it 
has an opportunity to recommend itself.” 


MICHIGAN. 


At a public meeting of the Y. M. F. B. W. M. Society, in June, 
held with Bruce church, the exercises were as follows: 

Singing by the choir and reading of Scripture by Mrs. Maynard, 
followed by prayer by Mrs. Swartout. Mrs. Maynard read letters 
from our absent president, Mrs. Lord, and our Quarterly Meeting 
secretaries. A practical essay written by Mrs. West on ‘ Helps 
for Sunday Schools,” was read by Mrs. Howard, followed by a reci- 
tation by'Willie Salisbury. ‘* Some Hindrances to the Spread of 
the Gospel,” an original paper by Mrs. Maynard, was next pre- 
sented. A letter from India by Mrs. Griffin, was read by. Mrs. Hos- 
ner. ‘* Woman’s Work in Missions,” was read by Mrs. Phelps. 
Mrs. Bachelder gave ‘‘Reminiscences of some of our Mis- 
sionaries,” gathered from personal knowledge. Collection, $7.56. 

At a business meeting of this society an Auxiliary with the Bruce 
church was organized, with Mrs. Phelps as president, and Mrs. 
Hosner as secretary. 5 : 

The president of the Y. M. Society for the coming year is Mrs. 
A. W. Bachelder, of Hillsdale; district secretary and treasurer, 
Mrs. M. M. Koon, of Lisbon. Miss Nettie Dunn, of Hillsdale, 
was elected agent for general distribution of missionary intelli- 
gence. - Mrs. M. A. MAYNARD, Secretary pro tem. 


MINNESOTA. 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of the Hennepin Quarterly 
Meeting met with the East Castle Rock -church, Saturday, June 
13, 1885. Our president, Mrs. McKenney, being absent, Mrs. D. 
Day, presided. 

Scripture reading, John 1., 1-18, by Mrs. J. D. Batson; singing; 
prayer by Mrs. G. E. Wheeler. 

The secretary and treasurer’s report was read and accepted. 
Reading of reports from the following Auxiliaries: Sioux Falls, 
Dak., Champlin, Crystal Lake, and Castle Rock, all bringing hope 
and encouragement to our hearts, and giving us fresh courage to 
press forward in this blessed work. A verbal report from the 
Stevens Avenue Auxiliary, by Mrs. G. E. Wheeler. 

Reading by Mrs. Wheeler, ‘‘ The Scripture Significance of Thank- 
offering”; poem, ‘‘ The Single Head of Wheat,” Mrs. Bradbury ; 
singing, ‘‘ Must I go, and empty handed”; reading, ‘‘ Mrs. Pick- 
ett’s Missionary Box,” Mrs. Lasby. 

This being the annual meeting, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Mrs. A. A. McKenney; 
Secretary and Treasurer, G. E. Wheeler. 

Collection, $2.75, appropriated to ‘‘ The Russell Memorial 
School,” India. 

Singing, “Solid Rock.” Adjourned. 

Mrs. Geo. B. BRADBURY, Secretary and Treasurer, 
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Children’s Piche. 





Kittie’s Appeal for the Missionaries. 





(This continuation of ** The Little Red Box’’ was written by Mrs. Maggie Shigley, and 
ree 5 ar daughter Kittie at a public meeting of the Castle Rock (Minnesota) 
uxiliary. 


Dear friends, once more I meet you, Just give one thought to your little ones, 
And as I raise my hand, Then the little ones over the sea. 
You'll see this Little Box again, 
And then you’ll understand Compare your pleasant, happy homes 
‘ With the ones in Hindu land; 
That I am still on duty, Oh, pity them in their misery, 
And although I am quite small, And Ae a helping hand. 
I’ll do what little I can do 
To spread the Gospel’s call. Perhaps you'll think the maxim good, 
nie To practice what I preach; 
We support a mission teacher, So in I’ll drop a shining dime, 
And of course you won’t refuse And I'll thank you for one from each, 
To help to spread the word of God, (Collection taken.) 


Which you in wisdom choose. 
My red box now resounds once more 
And now I’m coming right down there, ith the offerings from your hands; 
With the little box in my hand; Accept from me the many thanks, 
Asking for pennies, and quarters, and In behalf of the Mission Band. 


imes, 
To send to the heathen land. *Tis the littles make the many, 
Let us work for the cause of right; 
Don’t think I’m a little beggar, Now once again I thank you, 
And please don’t frown on me}; And to one and all, good-night. 





Rew the Cotton did Missionary Work. 


Gacmgieciaa| HEN I burst my bonds, a beautiful blossom, 
: * in the far away sunny South, I first saw the 
light. In this form I existed but a day. 
Again, after days of confinement and solitude 
I found my way into the sunlight, a mass of 
snowy cotton. With many others of my fam- 
ily I was pressed into a bale, carried in ship- 
hold to the North, carded and spun, woven 
and sold, cut into clothing, made up on a 
sewing machine, worn and thrown aside as 
worthless rags. 
In a dingy mill I was picked over by weary 
hands, and cast into a terrible pool, where, 
writhing and foaming, I was cut with knives, pushed over 
sieves, bleached and torn to pulp. Then iron rollers, some 
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cold, some hot, were passed over me, and I came forth at last 
a sheet of thin, pink pasteboard, smooth and clean. 

My trials were not yet over. A sharp instrument divided 
me from my family, and another printed words upon me. On 
my four sides were: “In His name”; “ Speak to the children 
that they bring me an offering”’ ; “Our gifts for Jesus” ; and 
Offered willingly to the Lord.” Upon my face was a picture 
of two children, one of them holding a lighted torch. Behold! 
I was a mission mite-box. At last, purified from all unclean- 
ness, I had found my special duty. Foolish creature and 
blind had I been, to. murmur and repine at all these trials. I 
might have known that these pains and sorrows were intended 
to prepare me for some new service. 

I remained some time uncalled for, and began to grow 
weary of this life of idleness, feeling that inactivity would be 
harder to bear than suffering. At last I was taken on a 
journey, brought out and folded up for use. _How well I re- 
member that cozy parlor. Through the open window came 
the summer breeze stealing softly in. Sweet birds twittered in 
the branches of an old pear-tree just outside, and beyond, as 
far as eye could reach, green fields and grand old mountains 
were spread out before my eyes. Every one seemed happy. 
A young father and mother were there, and a sweet, bright 
baby, with laughing eyes and dimpled chin, was in the mother’s 
arms. I was placed in the baby’s hands, and a penny was 
given her. It was beautiful to see her earnest look as she 
was taught to find the narrow opening in my side, and with 
her soft fingers to slip the penny in. How glad I was that 
it had fallen to my lot to be the companion of this lovely child, 
for just then I heard some one say, “ Every Sabbath morning . 
give her a penny to put in the mite-box. Heathen children 
are taught from infancy to bring offerings to their dreadful 
idol gods. Why should not Christian parents put gifts into 
baby hands to help bring the world to Jesus?” And so it 
came to pass that I had a place on the parlor table, and I 
and baby were friends. She soon learned, though she was 
only a year old, what was to be done with me, and would turn 
me around, her sweet breath upon my face, while she found 
the place in my side to put the penny. Three happy months 
passed. Summer was ended. Bright leaves began to fall. 
Song-birds took flight and insect voices ceased as the nights 
grew chill. One day they folded the dimpled hands, and 
placed pale rose-buds in the little fingers that had clasped me 
so lovingly, and carried her away. 
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I saw her no more, but I heard them say, “The Master 
came and called her. She has gone to be with him in the 
heavenly city. He has given her a crown and a harp, and 
she always beholds his face —that glorious face which we, 
of earth, see only as in a glass darkly.” And one, smiling 
through tears, opened me gently, as though I were some pre- 
cious thing of gold and diamonds rare, and counted from my 
heart its treasure, seventeen pennies, the dear baby’s life-work 
for foreign missions. 

My story is ended ; my work is done. My sides are bent 
and spoiled by baby hands. I shall never again gather 
treasures for this glorious cause. My last message is to the 
children of this happy Christian land. Love Jesus, your Sav- 
iour, and give your whole life to his service; bring him an 
offering ; bring warm hearts and willing hands ; bring prayers 
and gifts, that the old, old story of Jesus’ love may gladden 
the hearts of thousands of heathen children who have never 


heard his name.— Selected. 





For Children’s [Meetings. 





HISTORICAL 
os 


eee was the next work taken 
p : up by the missionaries after the 
AA schools for the Khonds? (Ans. 
7 \ A school on the mission prem- 
Y) ises called Zayat, for heathen 


% boys.) 


2 
My a 
Ny 


tuition? (Ans, They did not, 

but they were expected to attend the meet- 
ings in the chapel on the Sabbath.) 

3- In what other work did the mission- 


Did they pay anything for 


aries engage? (Ans. They established 
preaching stands in the native quarter, 
where every afternoon, after the sun had 
gone down and the fierce heat subsided a 
little, the Gospel was preached to all who 
would stop and hear.) 

4-- How did they reach those away from 
the mission-stations? (Ans. In the cold 
weather they left home and visited as many 
as possible of the heathen villages, preached 
to all who would listen, and gave away 
tracts and Gospels to all who would receive 





them.) 


QUESTIONS. 

5. How did the heathen treat them? 
(Ans. They treated them often with indif- 
ference, sometimes with stones, and many 
hard words.) 

6. Was the English government favora- 
ble to mission work in these early times? 
(Ans. It was not, and the government 
officials were not always civil to the mis~ 
sionaries.) 

7. How do the heathen treat our mis- 
sionaries now, when they go out among 
them in the cold weather. (Ans. They 
are glad to see them, and treat them with 
great politeness. They ask them to their 
houses, and listen with eagerness to the 
Gospel story. They buy Christian books, 
which they read and study.) 

8. How does the government treat the 
missionary and his work now? (Ans. It 
gives him generous grants for his work~ 
It rents him land at a very low rate. It 
gives him the use of public buildings along 
the highways on a par with the officials.) 

Mary E. BAcHELER. 
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Contributions. 


RECEIPTS FROM JUNE 1 TO JULY 1, 188s. 


MAINE. 


Augusta, Auxiliary, $10.00 for Em- 
eline, $1.00 Inc, Fund 

Berwick, G. W. Chamberlin.... 

Bowdoinham, ‘* Busy Workers,’’ 
for Miss I. Phillips’ salary... 

East Dixfield, Auxiliary 

East New Haven, Mr. and Mrs.Z. 
re one-half each, H. M. 


zenana work.... 

Ellsworth Q. M., Auxiliary, $6.25, 
Carrie, with Mrs. Burkholder, 
$r. for general work and toward 
L. M. of Mrs. Thomas Lufkin 

Fort Fairfield, Auxiliary,teacherin 
Ragged School, Midnapore.. 

Farmington Q. M., Auxiliary, col- 
lection 

Little Falls, Church, for F.M., . 

Maine Western Y. M., Auxiliary, 
collection 

Portland, Auxiliary (gift from the 
late Mrs. Rufus Deering), for 


Steep Falls, Auxiliary 
“ ‘© Mrs. Hannah Hob- 
son, general work 
Turner, Church, for F. M. and to- 
wards constituting Mrs. C. H. 
W. Towne L. M 
West Falmouth, Auxiliary,for gen- 
SNS oo caiscew ncn dnembee 
West Falmouth, Helping Hands, 
for Miss I. Phillips’ salary. . 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Candia Village, Speczal of Church 
collection, by Mrs. Hannah 
Libby, $15 H. M. ands F.M. 

Centre Sandwich, Auxiliary. ... 

Concord, Mrs. Judith Clough, for 


uxiliary, 

Little Helpers. 
Northwood Ridge, O. T. Hill, for 
Hill School, with Mrs. D. F. 
Smith, for O. T. Hill L. M. 
and $5.00 towards L. M. of 

Walter N. Goodwin 
Northwood Ridge, for general 


wor 

North Sandwich, Auxiliary, for 
Mrs. Lightner’s salar 

Pittsfield, Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Society of F.B.Church, 
for Patna School, at Jellasore 





§ 00 


6 25 





Rochester, Auxiliary, for Roches- 
ter School, at Jellasore, and 
toward L. M. of Mrs. E. P. 


Sandwich, Q. M. collection.... 
Whitefield, Auxiliary 
Y. M., collection ........... . 


VERMONT. 


Corinth Q. M., collection, Mrs. D. 
F. Smith’s salary 

Corinth, Auxiliary, 2d Church, 
Mrs. D. F. Smith’s salary... 

East Williamstown, Auxiliary, 
$15.00, for balance L.M. of 
Miss E, W. Flint,-do 

East Orange, Auxiliary,towards L. 
M., of Mrs. C. E. Davis, do.. 

Washington, Auxiliary (raised on 
quilt made by Ladies of Soci- 


ety) 

West Topsham, Auxiliary, Mrs, D. 
F. Smith’s salary 

East Albany, Church, for Mrs. D. 

Smith’s salary 

Lyndon Centre, Church, for Mrs. 
D. F. Smith’s salary 

St. Johnsbury, Church, for Mrs. 
D. F. Smith’s salary......_ . 

South Strafford, Auxiliary, for 
Mrs. D. F. Smith’s salary.... 

West Charleston, Church, for Mrs. 
D. F. Smith’s salary 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amesbury, a friend, one-half each, 
H. M.and F. M 


NEW YORK. 
Holmesville, Mrs. Agnes Powers, 


MICHIGAN. 
Cass and Berrien Q, M., Auxiliary, 


for school-house with Miss I. 
ae 
Kinderhook, Church, for F. M... 
Mason, H. M. fenlety, for F. M, 
Michigan, Y. M., for F.M... .. 
St. Joseph Valley, Y. M. Mission- 
ary Meeting, collection, one- 
half for Brownsville Church, 
one-half forTheologicalSchool, 


Montague, Mrs. J. M. Keyes, 
Thank Offering, $5.00 for 
eneral fund, and $5.00 for 
Miss I. Phillips’ salary 





Contributions. 


WISCONSIN. <aoe Lobe Q. — State wat, 5 00 
WwW: inneapolis, Auxiliary, 1st 
Big i ey, 4 50 Church, "for zenana teacher at 
Honey Creek Q. M., Auxiliary, Midnapore 
for zenana teacher, with Miss DAKOTA. 
I. Phillips 17 00 pa M 
Ithaca, Auxiliary, for Wis. Dell Lu Verne, Auxiliary, for F.M... 2 00 
School, with Mrs. Smith I 00 Total 
Prairie du Sac, Auxiliary, for Wis. otal, $560 94 
Dell School, with rs. Smith I 50 L. A. DEMERITTE, 7yveas. 
Sauk Co, Q.M., Auxiliary, for Wis. Dover, N. H. 


Dell School, with Mrs. Smith. 3 00 a ‘ae: hie ‘Bees 
ots. — The Auxiliary of East Somer- 
MINNESOTA. ville, Mass., has sent directly to Mrs. D. 
Chain Lake Q. M., Auxiliary, for iz — $25.00, for the ** East Somerville 
teacher at Midnapore 7 00 | Schoo 


OHIO gta oi 
Receipts for May and Fune. 


Royalton Church, F. M $r 00 Soc 
Cleveland Q. M.W. M. Soc., F. = 3 73 | Ohio Central” Y. M.¢ Collection, F.M 
Cleveland Auxiliary, F. M., 42, H Ashtabula Q. M.W.M.S., F M. 
+ 42, Ed. S I 04 | be Collection bg 
— oe ating. M.W.M. | Pierpont Church, F. M 
77 | South Ridge Church, F. M 
| Colebrook 
co | Bing Hill - 
inhidanioae Q. M., F. M., $5.20, H. Wellsburg (Penn.) Church, F. M. 
+ $5-20, Ed. Soc., $2.60. co | Mrs. C. Hooper, Athens,O., ‘ 
Lake Pleasant Auxiliary, F. M. 45 | Ohio and i OY Y. M. W. 
Sparta Auxiliary, F, M oo | M. Soc., F. M., $3.21; H.M., 
Spring Creek Auxiliary, F. M . 00 $3.21; Ed. = $1.60.. 
Mrs, Chas. Page, for . Phillips’ 
Industrial, F. M 00: | Total, F. M., $53.50; H. M., 
we x 4 and Licking Q. M. W. $11.49; Ed. Soc., $5.73.... $70 72 
00 
Ohio Central Y. M. W. M. S., F. | Mrs. H. J. Coz, Treas. 
.» $2.66, H. M., $2.66, Ed. CLEVELAND, O., July 6, 1885. 





Weman’s  Gencewion at Ocean Park, Me. 





PROGRAMME. 
TuEspDAY, AUGUST II. 


2.00 P.M. 1. Paper: Personal Culture a Christian Duty, Mrs. 
Prof. K. Bachelder. 

11, Paper: The Influence upon Our Homes of the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women, Miss Lizzie Colley. 

7.30P.M. I. Paper: West Africa Mission, Mrs. J] B. Davis. 

11. Paper: Mrs. Dr. J. L. Phillips. 

111, Our Work at Harper’s Ferry, Mrs. N. C. Brackett. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 12. 
2.00 P.M. Mission Meeting; opened by short addresses, fol- 
lowed by an open conference in the interest of the work. 
7.30 P.M. Lecture, Mrs. J. K. Barney, of Rhode Island. 
Committee: Mrs. L. Dexter, Mrs. J. L. Tourtellot, Mrs. G. S. 
Andrews, Mrs, J. C. Osgood, Miss L. A. De Meritte. 





au-ab-brah @riental “Bintertainments, 





SAU-AH-BRAH being a genuine native from 
the jungles and bamboo homes of Burmah, 
with an elaborate Oriental, outfit, can portray 
the habits of his kindred, can illustrate the 
people and their homes, and can impersonate 
the rich and the poor, the high and the low 
castes in their respective costumes, exactly 
as seen in the Orient to-day, At the same 
time he lectures, sings the songs of the east, 
and exhibits over 300 highly-colored Oriental 
stereoptical scenes. 





The Oriental Entertainment given by Sau-ah-brah, the scholarly Orien- 
tal gentlemen, in the Brooklyn Tabernacle, was far beyond anticipation. 
His power lies in the marvelous way in which he impersonates and 
describes and reproduces the Orientals in his pinless, hookless and but- 
tonless costumes, doffing and donning his garments before the audience. 
He carries with him an elaborate Oriental outfit, which he uses, as he 
lectures and impersonates,fin illustrating the manner of the Orientals’ 
tating, sleeping, wooing and marrying, burying and embalming, and trans- 
migration of the soul. All our congregation were delighted. 


T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 





I take great pleasure in commending most heartily the illustrated lec- 


tures of Sau-ah-brah, of India. 
PROF, W. F. SHERWIN, 


‘ of the New England Conservatory, Boston. 
* 





Lecture I. Social Life in India. 
Lecture II. Scenes in the Orient. 


SAU-AH-BRAH has been engaged by the Publication Committee to give 
his two lectures at Ocean Park, Maine, Monday and Tuesday evenings, 
August 3d and 4th. 

AD MISSION, 25 CENTS. 


Sau-ah-brah will be a guest at the Billow House. For terms and dates 
address J. F. DOUT HITT, No. 42 West 23d Street, New York City. 





